"Just so," my companion agreed. " I don't want to
anticipate, but you'll have to buy the place. It was meant
for someone of your profession who needed solitude.
Even Damley has taken to painting pictures since he came
here/'
Marc, a sturdy well-built Frenchman of middle age,
was the general factotum of the place. He knew die
history of every room and had watched the planting of
many of the trees, and he could tell you the mystery of
the ghosts and the bricked-up secret passage to the church
on the hill. He was almost British in his conservatism
and dislike of change, and it occurred to me at the time
that he was perfectly well satisfied with his present master
and Darnley for a tenant. He was an independent fellow,
too, and at times deliberately refused to back up some of
his master's phantasies.
"What on earth made them build these stout iron grills
all round the lower windows of the house ? " I asked.
" Robbers, I suppose/*
" Not at all," McNeill assured me. " The house was
occupied in the sixteenth century by three vintners,
brothers. The wine of Notre Dame was very good in
those days and in great demand. The three brothers
lived together, as was customary then, and had large
families of daughters. When the day came for the annual
tasting and sale of the wine up at Bar-le-Duc, the house
was deserted by all except the vintners* daughters, hence
the iron bars on the lower windows and the two-feet-
thick doors about the place. Turned into a fortress it
was, to keep young men away, wasn't it, Marc ? "
The steward coughed.
" I'm not quite sure that's the right story, sir/' he
replied. " Round about here they seem to think that the
bars were built to keep the young boars from getting in
on winter nights when they came down from the
mountains/'
" Either explanation is quite romantic enough/* I said,
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